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| Courtesy of the Baltimore News. 
- group of Woman's Party delegates to the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance Convention to be held in Paris, France, May 30-June 6, receives an 
enthusiastic send-off at Union Station, Baltimore, Maryland. Those in the 
picture are, from left to right, Amelia Himes Walker and Mrs. Townsend 
- Scott of Baltimore, and Miss Mary Graham Marshall of Washington, D. C. 
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German View of American Feminism 
HE supreme principle of American 


Feminism is to work and earn, Helene _ 


Wagner, writing in Frauen-Werkruf, Ber- 
lin, says. Commenting on the formation 
of an International Advisory Council to 
the National Woman’s Party, Fraulein 
Wagner says: “The American women seek 
unlimited opportunity in work and devel- 
opment of their personalities, not only 
for themselves and for their nation, but 
for the women of the whole world, and 


they know that they will reach their aim.” 
She pays a tribute to the clear vision, — 


firm will, natural good judgment, and 
severity of self-control of the American 
woman, and says, “Unity and solidarity 
makes for the great strength of American 
women, and only by these qualities have 
they become the finest, most esteemed, and 
most respected women in the world.” 

In spite of the fact that the German 
Constitution guarantees Equal Rights, 
Fraulein Wagner complains, “Our Femin- 
ist movement is still in its baby shoes, 
and our wishes stand before Christmas 
doors which will not open.” 


Miss Lawrence Elected to Parliament — 
USAN LAWRENCE, who was for- 
merly a member of the British Parlia- 

ment, has been returned as the result of 

a by-election in East Ham, after having 

lost her seat in the anti-Labour landslide 

of the last general election. 


Miss Lawrence began her public work 


as a Conservative, but joined the Labour 


Party in 1912. She was a member of the — 
School Board, and Alderman of the Pop- 


lar Borough Council, and for many years 
has been a member of the London County 
Council, of\.which she was recently ap- 
pointed Deputy Chairman. For many 
years she was closely connected with the 
struggle to abolish sweated industries, 
and later with the administration of the 
Trade Boards Act. Her remarkable ex- 
perience in local government, particularly 
in housing and education, has peculiarly 
fitted her for the responsibilities of a 
member of Parliament. She has this 
further claim on the support of the wom- 
en of the country, that she has already 
proved her quality in the House, not only 
as a private member, but as Parliamen- 
tary private secretary to the Minister of 
Education in the Labour Government. 
She is well known as a strong supporter 
of the constitutional movement for Wom- 
en’s Suffrage, and her return to Parlia- 
ment certainly strengthens the prospects 
of the equitable franchise which has not 
yet been achieved. 


Feminist Notes 


Pulitzer Prize Goes to Woman 

OR the first time since its establish- 

ment in 1917, the Pulitzer traveling 
scholarship in music has been awarded 
to a woman. The trustees of Columbia 
University have just announced the win- 
ner of the prize for the year 1926 as 
Lucile Crews (Mrs. Unaries H. Marsh) 
of Redlands. 


Women and Competition 


PPORTUNITY, official organ of the 


Federation of Women Civil Servants 
(England), has the following to say of the 
decision of Barclay’s Bank to discharge 
all women upon marriage: 


‘We know all the reasons that will be 
given (by what are presumably a set of 
averagely intelligent men in defending 
their decision. 


band to support her should not be draw- 
ing a second salary when there are young 
men looking for jobs and unable to ob 
tain them, but do they dismiss the young 
man whose wife has an income to provide 


a post for an unemployed young woman? 


And what about the domestic worker who 
would be employed by the undomesticated 
wife if she continued to earn her share 


_ of the household expenses? Then, again, 
if a woman’s place is the home, what 


about the charwoman in business houses? 
No inquiry is made as to the family af- 
fairs of these women, who in many cases 
are doing work of such a heavy nature 
that no man would be found to undertake 
it under the same conditions. 


“Ts it possible that we have here ar- 
rived at the subconscious motive actu- 
ating these gentlemen, who in banks and 
on local authorities presume to interfere 
most unwarrantably with the right of a 
married woman to decide the circum- 
stances of her own life? Is it less a desire 
to protect the woman and the home than 
the desire to have a handle to prevent 
women from seriously competing with 
men in all more lucrative professions? 
The educated woman who presumably 
might rise to the top of the tree is to have 
an artificial barrier erected which shall 
serve as an excuse for denying equal op- 
portunity for. advancement to all her sex. 
The charwoman and the chainmakers 
have no barriers erected in the interests 
of their husbands and children, * * * 
because nobody wants their job. The most 
significant fact about these barriers is 
that they are erected, not as the result of 
experience, but in fear of what might 
happen. As a matter of fact, if, in the 
Civil Service, the marriage bar was re- 
moved tomorrow, it is safe to assume that 
99 per cent of the women about to marry 


would claim their gratuity.” 


We can imagine them 
saying that a married woman with a hus-_ 


To Honor Blackwall 


A CAMPAIGN is on foot to raise 
$100,000 for the purpose of endowing 
the chair of anatomy in the London School 
of Medicine as a tribute to Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman to be admitted 
to a school of medicine in America. 

The number of women in the medical 
profession is increasing yearly, and today 
it is hard to realize that, less than eighty 


years ago admission was refused to a 


woman desirous of adopting the healing 
craft. Coming to the United States from 
England, Elizabeth Blackwell, horrified 


_ by the quackeries of a so-called woman 


doctor in New York, was moved to apply 


herself to the studies necessary for quali- 
fications as a physician. 


But tradition 
and prejudice barred her from achieve- 
ment. 

The Dean of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Geneva, New York, held out 


ahand. A resolution was passed inviting 


Elizabeth Blackwell into the fold. She 
became a duly qualified physician, and 
having established with the help of her 
sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
she looked for other worlds to conquer. 


Returning. to her native land, after 
many difficulties she was able to organize 
the London School of Medicine for Wom- 
en, in which she held the first lectureship 
in gynecology. And now Mrs. K. Balfour 
Duffus has come to America, representing 
this school and seeking the support of 
Americans in the project of endowment. 

The school is situated in the heart of 
London, in Hunter street, Brunswick 
Square. Its president is Mrs. Scharlieb, 
M.D., M.S. Other women connected with 


it are Lady Barrett, M. D., M.S., and 
Louise M. Brooks. 


Women Engineers Are Inventors 


HE members of the Women’s Engi- 
neering Society of England are all 
pioneers in one way or another. One 
member invents and designs medical ap- 
paratus for some of the best-known medi- 
cal men; another, a Frenchwoman, Ma- 
dame S. Gervais, has just brought out an 
ingenious micrometer which registers 
both the metric and the English system 
at the same time. 
Miss Collins, a young woman engineer, 
is the head of the rewinding and repair 


department in an important mecHree 
firm. 


Woman Elected to Reichstag 


LARA PHILLIPP was elected in 
March to the German Reichstag to 


succeed Fehrenbach Karlsruhe. 
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ITH the purple, white and gold 
WV banners of the Woman’s Party at 
least figuratively flying from the 
mast-head, the first delegation of the 
Party to an international convention 
sailed aboard the S. S. Tuscania at mid- 
night Friday, May 14, for the world con- 
gress of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance. The 35 members aboard 
the Tuscania go as fraternal delegates 
and will be joined in Paris by as many 
more members of the Woman’s Party who 
are already in Europe. | 

A farewell dinner afloat was given the 
delegation by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
president of the Party, aboard the Tus- 
cania when it lay at the dock before sail- 
ing. Mrs. Belmont, who plans to join the 
delegation in Paris June 1, presided at 
this unique dinner. Passengers as they 
came aboard the ship gathered to hear the 
speeches at the dinner. 

Doris Stevens stated briefly the purpose 
of the Woman’s Party in sending so large 
a fraternal delegation to the meeting in 
Paris, as follows: - 

‘““We have been happy to accept the 
invitation of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance to send fraternal 
delegates to the World Congress be- 

~-eause we wish to help further in every 
way we can international co-opera- 
tion and international organization 
among women. The subjection of 
women is universal, and no women 
are really free until all are free. Fur- 
thermore, the influence of interna- 
tional groups is growing daily. What 
women gain in one country will be 
wiped out by the international influ- 
ence of less advanced countries if we 
work only nationally. We must con- 
stantly strengthen our international 
- organization if we are to make real 
progress. | 

“Another reason for our delegation 
is that the National Woman’s Party 
is the one organization in the United 
States which represents the women 
who believe in Equal Rights for 
women in industry and who are op- 
posed to special labor laws for 
women. Knowing that this question 
is to be a part of the discussion at 
the World Congress, we wish to add 
our strength in any way we can to 
other national groups who believe as 
we do that complete economic equal- 
ity for women must be secured. ~ 

“As a matter of fact the World 
Congress in Paris promises to mark 
a turning point in the woman’s move- 
ment—a transfer of our campaign for 
Equal Rights from the political to 
the economic field. 


“The struggle for suffrage divided 
women into two camps—suffragists 
and anti-suffragists. This struggle 
for economic equality is also dividing 
them into two camps—those who wish 
to preserve, the so-called protective 
legislation for women in industry, 
and those who believe that the result 
of these laws is to restrict the oppor- 
tunities of women to earn their living, 
and that labor legislation should be 
~_— upon the character of the work 
and not upon the sex of the worker. 


The Purpose of 
the Delegation 


To bear greetings from the 
women of America to the women 
of other nations and to offer co- 
operation in the world-wide 
movement to remove all forms of 
the subjection of women, to the 
end that: Woman shall no longer 
be in any form of subjection to 
man in law or in custom, but shall 
in every way be on an equal plane 
in rights, as she has always been 


sibilities and obligations. 


and will continue to be in respon- | 3 


“If the National Woman’s Party 
had not sent its fraternal delegation 
to Paris, the impression among the 
women of other countries would have 

been that all American women wished 
special labor legislation for women; 
that no group in this country recog- 
nized the primary importance of eco- 
nomic equality. 

“Our presence in Paris will make 
clear the fact that an already large 
and constantly increasing group of 
American women are demanding 
Equal Rights in industry and in the 
professions, and in every field affect- 
ing their fundamental rights as indi- 
viduals to earn their livelihood with- 
out hindrance.” 


She said in part: 


“One thing is clear, women are sick 
and tired of the treatment they are 
receiving from political parties. That 
fact was vigorously expressed by the 
women of all parties in every State 
we visited. | 

“What they say is, that they have 


ABEL VERNON spoke at the dinner 
on her recent tour of the country 
_ for “More Women in Congress” campaign. 
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The Delegation Sails 


worked hard for five years and up to 
date have received only bouquets, 
honorary titles and minor posts. 
What they want is a voice in the con- 
trolling councils of the party, and 
real party support for elective and 
appointive offices which will give 
women an equal share with men in 
the making amd administration of 
the laws of this country.” 


Jessie Dell, Civil Service Commissioner, 
the highest woman official of the United 
States Government, said that she was 
proud to carry word to the women of 
Kurope that we had attained equality un- 
der the Civil Service laws in this country, 
although we were still struggling for 
equality in the administration of the law. 

Elsie Hill, who plans to spend the next 
year in Europe and who is taking her 
young daughter, Elsie Hill Levitt, with 
her to Paris, where she will be joined by 
her husband, Albert Levitt, said: 


“To those of us who worked with 
the Woman’s Party in the early days 
of its suffrage campaign, there is a 
very special interest in going on this 
delegation. In the old days, we tried 
to unite the scattered effort of the 
women of the various States behind 
a Single direct measure, the Susan B. 
Anthony Amendment, so now we are 
endeavoring to do everything we can 
to help unite the effort of the women 
of various nations behind the pro- 
gram for economic equality.” 


RS. Abby Scott Baker, political 
chairman, and Miss Anita Pollitzer, 
secretary of the Woman’s Party, who are 
in Paris, will meet the delegation there. 
They have already arranged many inter- 
esting entertainments and opportunities 
for the members of the delegation to meet 
the women of other nations. Mrs. Bel- 
mont is opening her Paris house for the 
occasion. 3 
Each delegate at the dinner, at least, 
introduced herself briefly to the others, 
while Anne Martin of Nevada, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, Mrs. 
Townsend Scott of Baltimore, and Mrs. 
Loring Pickering of New York, added 


. with brief speeches to the inspiration of 


the dinner. : 

Mary Gertrude Fendall whose genius 
for organization succeeded in getting this 
notable delegation together in record 
time and safely aboard ship, spoke the 
final words of good-speed to the delegates. 
The party left with high hopes for the 
rapid advance of the woman’s movement 
following the coming conference of the 
women of the world at Paris. | | 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjectien of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


““Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1928, 
by Senator BE. Curtis. 
Iatroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. Anrmory. 


Lonely? Join Us 


N inconspicuous, and yet to the writer, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
figure at the Baltimore Conference was a sweet-faced, gray-haired woman, 

past middle age, who came punctually to the first session of the conference 
modestly took a back seat and reappeared at each session precisely on time. 
She listened absorbedly to the speeches and discussion, but took no part. 

Finally gathering courage she spoke to one or two of the delegates. It 
appeared that she lived in a small Southern town, she had always lived there; 
and she had always believed in women’s rights despite the opinion of her 
townsfolk to the contrary. She had married early and, she loved her 
husband and her children, but there was no place in their philosophy for her 
“wild” ideas. Even her daughters did not agree with her that women should 
have Equal Rights with men. “But it-is true, just the same,” she said, the 
tears coming into her eyes while she pressed her listener’s hand. “I’ve known 
it always, always. Women can’t be the kind of mothers they ~~ to be 
unless they have some say.” 

Encouraged, she confessed a bitter loneliness, the loneliness of one who 
follows the path toward righteousness, but who has no comrade on the 
way. Never before had she attended a national gathering of women. Never 
before had she dared to hope that women would voice their demands without 
embarrassment, without malice, but with serene determination. 

After a ten-minutes conversation she said to her listener: “I feel closer 
to you than I do to my own sister. When you have another meeting will you 
promise you will let me know? Iam so lonely, no one at home understands, 
but here with you-all it is different. I only wish I’d known you-all when 
I was young.” 

It was touching beyond words and typical—typical to the point of tragedy. 
Lonely women, thousands of them, millions of them, true in their faith, strong 
in their ideation, but helpless and alone. 

Perhaps it was in part to form a bond of union among women of this type, 
among the lonely mothers of mankind, that the National Woman’s Party 


was born. 
What’s the Use Conferences? 


T the Conference of the Woman’s Party, recently held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, one State delegation after another stressed the importance 

of intensive organization campaigns throughout the country. Especially in 
view of the approaching Congressional elections, it was pointed out that the 
Woman’s Party must perfect its political machinery, for only by an effective 


show of hands on election day can the Women-for-Congress campaign be 


carried through successfully. 

A number of practical points in organization work were put forward by 
the delegates, among them being the following: 

Regular meetings should be held by local groups on oie days in each 
week or each month with a prescribed order of business. 

Classes in parliamentary law and public speaking should be organized by 
the State and local branches. Assistance in teaching and reference books 
should be made available through National Headquarters. Each State organi- 
zation should assume a share of responsibility for the expense of the National 
work with the point in view of making a State pledge at the time of the 
Annual Convention. 

The difference in technique between mass education and the training of 


leaders was emphasized. The use of the pageant, the drama, and the movie in 


mass education was advocated. A school was suggested for State officers and 
organizers to be conducted at National Headquarters for a week or two weeks 
each autumn, with trained teachers and adequate materials such as demonstra- 
tion movies, plays, prepared speeches, circular letters for outside organiza- 
tions, etc., to be made available. 

These and many other practical suggestions were offered by the delegates | 
in public and private discussion. Each individual spoke from a basis of per- 


Sonal experience; whether it had been a musical or a card party or a movie 


benefit that she had organized, each could tell how best to conduct the enter- 
prise. 

The value of conferences and conventions inheres in precisely this factor: 
They permit people to broaden their experience as it were by proxy. 

It is safe to assume that every delegate to the National Conference went 
home a little richer than she came in knowledge, in experience and in her 
comprehension of her own held of usefulness in the Equal Rights movement. 
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Greetings the Party 


able to attend the banquet this eve- 

ning, but a severe cold holds me 
prisoner. I cannot refrain, however, from 
sending greetings and a brief message to 
the delegates of the conference. 

Some years ago a client of mine, a small 
merchant from the East side, took a trip 
to Niagara Falls, and he was so impressed 
that he wrote me a most enthusiastic 
letter. Among other things he said: “If 
you have never seen the Niagara Falls, 
I hope you will come up here as soon as 
you can. The Niagara Falls is a great 
success.” 

So, I say to the women of America: 
“Tf you are genuinely interested in the 
welfare of women; if you want women to 
have the same opportunities as men to 
earn a living; if you believe that women 
should have the right to choose their own 
careers and select the kind of work they 
wish to do, join the National Woman’s 
Party. The National Woman’s Party is 
a great success.” 


| AM greatly distressed at not being 


The success of the National Woman’s 


Party is not measured by the legislation 
which it has secured; although I am con- 
fident that it will be instrumental in 
securing the adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. There can be no doubt about 
that. The great achievement of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party is the wonderful 
campaign of education which it is waging 
throughout the land, which has stimu- 
lated thought, provoked discussion and 
has not only compelled the attention of 
the women of the country of all parties, 
antis as well as nor-entities, but has 
challenged the earnest consideration of 
the President, the members of Congress, 
and the political leaders throughout the 
country. 

I am informed that President Coolidge 
listened with rapt attention to the dele- 
gates of the National Woman’s Party, 


who, in January, presented the petition — 


asking for his support of the amendment. 


By Jacob M. Moses 


Editor’s Note: Judge Moses is a prominent Balti- 
more attorney, formerly Judge of the Juvenile Court 
and a member of the Maryland General Assembly, 
who was scheduled to speak at the Women for Con- 
gress banquet held in Baltimore on May 11. Illness 
gb oe his being present, hence he sent greetings 

writing. Judge Moses has been a constant sup- 
porter of the Dqual Rights movement for many years 
and has rendered incomparable service to the cause. 


I understand that he was deeply im- 
pressed ; and when you say that President 
Coolidge shows signs of being deeply im- 
pressed, you have said a whole lot! . 
This Women-for-Congress movement 
and the Coast-to-Coast Tour has attracted 
wide attention. It has vitalized and made 
colorful the usually dull and uninterest- 
ing performance of holding a Congres- 
sional election, and it is focusing the at- 
tention of the people, and especially of the 
politicians, upon the Woman’s Party and 
what it stands for. : 
Some people, and especially certain hos- 
tile women’s organizations, pretend to 
see in the Equal Rights Amendment all 
sorts of grave, mysterious, and horrible 
dangers. I was amazed and amused at a 
recent magazine article entitled “Amend- 
ing Creation,” in which the learned au- 


thor cites the Bible to show that God 


intended that a male should remain a 
male, and that a female should remain 
a female, and that the Equal Rights 
Amendment would have the effect of de- 


feating the will of God, and he refers to 


the Chicago Tribume as holding the same 
point of view. Just how the amendment 
is going to turn women into men is not 
clear, but we are solemnly assured that 
such a dire calamity will overtake the 
women. Nobody has yet suggested that 
the change might be in the opposite direc- 
tion, and that the amendment wili turn 
the men into women. The one is just as 
likely as the other. Which will it be, 
all men or all women? | | 

The answer to this apparently absurd 
question is very simple: If the amend- 
ment is adopted there will be neither 


men with special rights and privileges 
conferred by law, nor women without 
those special rights and privileges, but 
both will be turned into persons equal be- 
fore the law! Just as genius knows no 
sex, so the law shall know no sex. If 


laws are necessary to protect the workers 


in an industry against exploitation, long 
hours, night work or other evils, then 
such laws should protect both men and 
women, and should regulate the job and 
not restrict the sex. I have a feeling that 
what is bad for the goose is bad for the 
gander, and what is good for the gander 
is good for the goose. 

The issue is a simple one, free from 
logical and ethical difficulties: Shall the 
women of the United States have the 
Same opportunities as the men to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed in burning words that resounded 
throughout the civilized world that all 
men are endowed with certain unalien- 
able rights, and that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The women as well as the men of the 
thirteen original colonies fought and 
sacrificed and shed their blood to estab- 
lish that fundamental principle of right 
and justice. The Revolutionary War was 
won, but those inspiring words of the 
Declaration of Independence have re- 
mained a mere, empty platitude. Today, 
after the.lapse of a century and a half, 
the “Spirit of ’76” has drawn together 
into a great Woman’s Party, an intelli- 
gent and fearless group of women, mili- 
tant for justice, whose battle cry harks 
back to the days of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln: “Equal rights to 
all, special privileges to none,” and who 
have dedicated themselves to the sacred 
task of converting a mere, empty plati- 
tude into a concrete, vital and indestruc- 
tible fact by imbedding that fact in the 
Constitution and enforcing it by the 
whole power of the nation. 


Jury Service Bill Passed 


) HE National Woman’s Party bill 
women of the District of 

Columbia eligible for jury service 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States without a roll 
call on Tuesday, April 27, after a bitter 


fight against it, and after an amendment — 


making such service optional had been 
forced through by a coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Massachusetts Republi- 
cans—the same coalition which fought 
suffrage for so long. 

Representative Tom Blanton, Texas 
Democrat, started the fight against com- 
plete equality between men and women 


of the District of Columbia in the matter 
of jury service when hearings were held 
in the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. The same old arguments were 
used—mothers could not leave their chil- 
dren, courts were unpleasant things, and 
all the rest of the familiar platitudes. 
In these hearings, all the women who 
appeared advocated absolute equality in 
jury service. But of course Representa- 
tive Blanton knew better what they 
wanted than they themselves knew. Mary 
Dixon-Willis, who introduced the Wom- 
an’s Party speakers at the hearing; 
Jennie Berliner, lawyer and chairman of 


the Legislative Committee of the District 
of Columbia Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party; Mrs. Harvey Wiley, 
chairman of the Homemakers’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party; Judge 
Kathryn Sellers, Lieut. Mina Van Win- 
kle, and Judge Mary O’Toole in vain 
pointed out that men with one-man busi- 
nesses, and men whose wives are ill, are 


_ almost invariably excused by reasonable 


judges from jury service when the occa- 
sion demands, and argued that judges 
would in all likelihood be quite as reason- 
able in granting excuses to women as 
to men. 


> 
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The Committee, however, reported the 
bill favorably just as Burnita Shelton 
Matthews wrote it. It was sponsored by 
Representative Frederick N. Zihlman of 
Maryland, Chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, who made a 
splendid fight throughout to maintain 
equality in the measure. 


Representative Blanton likewise failed 
in his effort to have an amendment 
adopted exempting mothers from jury 
service, and, in his effort to kill the bill by 
striking out the enacting clause. But he 
succeeded in delaying it for several weeks. 

It was called up again on April 26, 
after the newspapers and many of the 
advocates of the bill were convinced that 


it was permanently chloroformed. 
This time the amendment to allow wom- 


en to be excused from jury service simply 
upon their request, without laying before 
the court their reasons for asking ex- 
emption, was proposed and passed. 


EPRESENTATIVE CHARLES L. 
UNDERWOOD of Massachusetts 
was this time the chief opponent of the 
measure. His opposition seemed to be on 
the basis that men would not want their 
wives to sit for several weeks on a jury, 
and that men of mixed ancestry and citi- 
zenship compose juries. He made a con- 
sistent effort to attract opposition to the 
measure on a basis of race and national 
prejudice, and on a basis that the husband 
should be enabled to control his wife’s 
activities. He also tried to convey the 
idea that the majority of women are op- 
posed to it, saying that only the National 
Woman’s Party and the Women’s Bar 
Association favored it. 


In the course of the chats in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, he said: 


“Mr. Chairman, when this bill was up 
on last District day the House, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, agreed to strike out 
the enacting clause by quite a substantial 
vote; but later, when the roll of the House 
was called, that vote was negatived. 

“Since that time I have looked into the 
matter more specifically than I had up to 
that time, and I find there is only a very 
small minority of women in the District 
who favor such legislation. ‘The 
Woman’s Party and the Woman’s Bar 
Association are back of this proposition ; 
and, by the way, every member of the 
Woman’s Bar Association is exempt from 
jury service, and I have heard it stated 
from authoritative sources that at least 
one of the members said, ‘We favor the 
bill because we do not have to serve on 


the jury anyway, and we though it made 


no difference to us.’ 

“T have also collected a list of jurymen 
on various cases that have been before the 
District courts recently. I am not going 
to read the names of those jurymen for 
fear I might do an injustice or give of- 
fense to some of them. I will simply 
state in one or two cases there is not a 
name on the jury list that has an Ameri- 
can sound. Undoubtedly they are all 


citizens, and whether they are naturalized 
citizens or not makes no difference in this 
case, but what I want to call your atten- 
tion to is the fact that the treatment of 
women and the standards and methods 
of living in the country from which most 
of these men emanate are different from 
our standards here. 


“There is not a man in this House who 
should vote for this proposition unless 
he is perfectly willing that his wife shall 
be drawn as a juror to serve with this 
mixed citizenship that I have presented 
to you. If you are willing that your 
wife should be drawn as a juror, sit any- 
where from three to six weeks in a trial 
or trials, then you are in favor of this 
bill. I will refer you to two trials not 
long since where the trial was on the 
docket for at least several weeks, and 
these jurymen had to be locked up at 
night. I could refer you to other cases 
where the jury has been out all night 
long. I ask you if you are going to im- 
pose on other women of this District 
that responsibility, that onus, that dis- 
agreeable duty that you would not think 
for a moment of forcing your own wife 
to perform. * * * It may endanger 
my argument by bringing in the subject 
of race or the characteristics of these 
men who would make up the jury, but I 
do not weaken my case one particle when 
I say to you that unless you are a hen- 
pecked husband, unless you have an abso- 
lute fear of a few women who are in the 
gallery, you are not going to impose upon 
the decent women of this District so oner- 


ous a duty as this will become.” 


Representative Blanton, too, stated 
that “good women” were against the bill, 
and only “theorists and a few propa- 
gandists” were for it. 


this Representative Zihlman re- 
plied: 


“Mr. Chairman, this bill was carefully 


considered by the subcommittee on the 
judiciary of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There appeared be- 
fore that committee the representatives 
of the Women’s Bar Association, the rep- 
resentatives of the National Woman’s 
Party, the women judges of the District 
of Columbia, all advocating the passage 
of the bill. While not a member of that 
particular subcommittee, I attended the 
hearings, and no one appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill. There has not been a 
single protest against the bill received 
by the committee, and, contrary to the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Blanton], the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council sent to this committee an 
unqualified indorsement of the bill, signed 
by the president of the Advisory Council, 
stating that the women of the District 
were citizens of the United States and 
that this is another step toward equal 
rights for women. I believe the people 
of the District are in favor of this bill. 
Ample opportunity has been given to any- 
one who is opposed to the bill to voice his 
or her protest before the committee, and 
not a single protest has been received.’ 


Representative Underhill continued 
throughout the debate to ask “Does the 
gentleman want his wife locked up in a 
misxed jury over 24 hours on a murder 
case?” He seemed to want to arouse in 


Equal Rights 


' the men the fear that they might not get 


their dinner on time. 


When the vote was taken on the motion 
to strike out the enacting clause, this 
effort to kill the bill lost by 64 votes, 
with 108 Congressmen not voting. 


HE following list of those who voted 

to kill the jury service bill is included 
for the information of the women in the 
districts which gentlemen repre- 
sent: 


Allen, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, Aswell, 
Bachmann, Bacon Bankhead, Begg, Bell, 
Black (N. Y.), Black (Tex.), Bland, Blan- 
ton, Bowles, Bowling, Box, Briggs, 


- Browning, Buchanan, Burdick, Busby, 


Canfield, Carew, Carter (Okla.), Chap- 
man, Collier, Collins, Connally (Tex.), 
Crisp, Davis, Deal, Dominick, Drane, 
Driver, Edwardes, Eslick, Evans, Fair- 
child, Faust, Fenn, Foss, Fulmer, Gam- 
brill, Gardner (Ind.), Garner (Tex.), 
Garrett (Tenn.), Garrett (Tex.), Gasque, 
Gifford, Green (Fla.), Hale, Hare, Harri- 
son, Hastings, Hayden, Howard, Huddles- 


- gton, Hudspeth, Hull (Morton D.), Irwin, 


James, Jeffers, Johnson (Tex.), Jones, 
Kemp, Kiefner, Kirk, Kunz, Lanham, 
Lankford, Larsen, Lazaro, Lowrey, Lozier, 
McClintic, McDuffle, McKeown, McMillan, 
McReynolds, MacGregor, Martin (La.), 


_ Martin (Mass.), Mead, Merritt, Milligan, 


Montague, Montgomery, Moore (Ky.), 
Morrow, Newton (Mo.), Oldfield, Oliver 
(Ala.), Parks, Peery, Rankin, Rayburn, 
Reece, Reed (Ark.), Rogers, Rutherford, 
Sabath, Sanders (Tex.), Sandlin, Sears 


(Fla.), ..Spearing,. Steagill, Stevenson, 
Stobbs, Strother, Sumners (Tex.), Swank, 


Taylor (Tenn.), Thomas, Tinkham, Tread- 
way, Underhill, Vinson, (Ga.), Wain- 
wright, Warren, Weaver, Whittington, 
Williams (Tex.), Wilson (La), Wilson, 
(Miss.), Wingo, Woodrum, Wright, 
Wurzbach. | | 
It is interesting to note that Repre- 
sentative William P. Connery, Jr., a 
Democrat from the same State as Repre- 
sentative Underhill, voted throughout to 
keep the measure providing for jury 
service on a basis of equality. 
Representative Mary T. Norton of New 
Jersey did excellent work throughout 
both the hearings in the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, of which she is a mem- 
ber, and on the floor of the House, to 
keep the jury service provisions for 
women the same as those for men. When 


men Democrats tried to get her to sit 


down when she was standing to vote 
against the amendment to exempt women 
on request, she steadfastly remained 
standing. She also obtained many favor- 
able votes from Democrats who through 
her influence refused to follow the lead of 
other Democrats. 
On Tuesday the amended bill was re- 
ported, and was passed promptly with 
only a verbal vote, the opposition evi- 
dently having given up the fight com- 
pletely. A motion to reconsider the bill 
failed, and was placed on the table. 

The bill now has to go to the United 
State Senate. 
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Feminism and Women Artists 


Artists is a new organization formed 
for the purpose of exhibiting only. 
An artist’s work is not complete until it 
has been exposed to the world and found 
a place in the world. Only by seeing and 
becoming acquainted with the work of an 


fe HE New York Society of Women 


artist can the public follow his develop- 


ment and understand his aims. Espe- 
cially is this true to those who wander 
from the beaten tracks and those who seek 
to discover new truths. 

There is too little opportunity for 
artists to exhibit, especially those of 
more radical tendencies, and for women 
the opportunities are much fewer and less 
adequate than for men. In a situation 
of this kind women are a bit inclined to 
sit home and work and make little effort 
to get their work out into the world. 
This does not tend to the fullest develop- 
ment of an artist. The spirit becomes 
ingrown and too often there is the feel- 
ing—What’s the use of it all, anyway? 
One needs the contact of artist with 
artist, and artist with public; the test 
of new realities and diffierent visions. 

We hope that we can, by giving as 
fine a show each year as we are capable 
of, build up something very worthwhile 
for women in art. We feel our own work 
will grow in power through this and ex- 
pand into something finer. --We hope 
eventually to find a public which will be 
interested in our work to the point of 
buying pictures, which is, after all, the 
only real encouragement the public can 
give an artist. 

I am not interested in women’s art as 
different from men’s art. It is all the 
same to me. I see men who express 
women, and women who express women, 


What Every 


Woman Knows | 


New York Herald 


T seemed hardly 
4 necessary for 
swimming tests to 


France in order to 
determine that women can better bear 
cold winters than men. Had the gentle- 
men who made the tests stood at the cor- 
ner of the Rue de la Paix and the Place 
Vendome on a chilly afternoon they would 
have observed men shivering in overcoats 
while the women accompanying them 
strolled nonchalantly along knee- 
length skirts and sheer silk hosiery. The 


same comparison may be made with the 


same findings in any American or Cana- 
dian city, or at any seaside resort. The 
capacity of women to remain indefinitely 
in water so cold that it would raise goose- 
flesh over the entire male person was es- 


be established in 


Main fresh as daisies. 


Address by Marguerite Zorach 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Zorach is one of the out- 
standing figures in contemporary American Art, and is 
President of the New York Society of Women Artists. 
Her address on “Feminism and Women Artists’? was 
delivered on April 23 on the occasion of the opening of 
the Society’s First Exhibition at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York City. 


and women who express men. I think 
women have a greater facility in decora- 
tive art than men, but to me that is 
merely a matter of development and not 
an inherent difference. I see great dif- 
ferences in the work of different artists 
but I see little difference in the qualities 
of art work as between men and women. 
But while I am not interested in the art 
of women as distinct from men, I am 
intensely interested in women as artists. 
I am interested in doing everything pos- 
sible to overcome the special difficulties 
that confront them. 

All artists work under great handicaps. 
It is a bit difficult to separate the special 
handicaps of women. In the art schools 
there is certainly as much talent and lack 
of talent among the women as among the 
men, and while most women are supposed 
to lose their interest in art when they 


acquire a husband and a family, many 
men also go into other professions when 


confronted with the necessity of making 
a living or because the way of art seems 


too difficult...To me it is so-false to-say 
that a woman must choose between art 


and life. How can there be art without 
life? It simply means she must be big 
enough to meet both. This forehand as- 


sumption of failure has a most depress- 


ing effect on women students. It is not 
an encouraging atmosphere. 
Very often dealers take up an artist, 


handle his work, push him—make him, in| 
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tablished in the earliest times. It will be 
remembered that Venus alone of all the 
Olympians was assigned the sea as a birth- 
place. The Greeks knew well that no man 
would have lived to get ashore. 

The superior endurance of women may 
also be noted in any night club from which 
escorts issue utterly fagged after a night 
of jazzing, while the girls beside them re- 
And this is the 
more remarkable because since the days 
of savagery men have done most of the 
hard work and therefore ought to be in 
better condition. It is said by those who 
hail from the open spaces that, given time 
enough, a man will weary out and over- 
take a horse. But were he to enter the 
same sort of a contest with a normally 
healthy woman all the chances would be 
against him, provided she did not wear 
her high-heeled shoes. 


other words. Dealers are not inclited to 
do this with women. One cannot wonder 
at this; they really have no precedent 
to go by, and precedent is an important 
factor in art and business. It is one of 
the most difficult things women have to 
overcome. To a dealer a woman is not a 
good investment. There is so little chance 
of her becoming a great artist and so | 
many chances of her ceasing to be an 
artist at all. To take up an artist, a 
dealer must have faith. To take up a 
woman artist, a dealer would need faith, 


~ hope, and charity. I do not blame dealers 


or public for this attitude. It is simply 
a situation to be faced and we must find 
ways of meeting it if we are to exist. 
The ‘biggest handicap women have to 
face is precedent. There is no denying 
that the great artists of the past have been © 
men. There have been some good women 
painters, but it is a bit pathetic to try to 


set them up as precedent. But this is cer- 


tainly no reason for saying that women 
are incapable of doing great things as 
artists. No one knows what women are 
capable of—for their day is just begin- 
ning. 

In the past, in art as in so many other 


activities, woman has put her creative 


energy into man’s work. His work has 
not been his alone. Today there is a 
tendency to separation, for women to go 


_ their own way, do their own work. It 


doesn’t matter whether one approves or 
disapproves—the situation exists and it 
is interesting to see where it will lead 
and what it will bring forth. It is a dif- 
ficult struggle but struggle makes for 
strength and growth. It is the same sit- 


- uation that confronts woman in all the 
“new fields which she has been invading. 


Women Students 
in France 


HE French 

rightly boast 
that they are ex- 
porters of ideas as 
well as of novelties 
of Paris. But they also import an idea 
occasionally and then study the course of 
its peculiar development in France as if 
the thing were entirely new. Such is the . 
case with the higher education of women. 
France was later than the United States, 
for example, in opening full university 
training to girls. What followed has re- 
cently been traced by a writer in the 
Figaro, who seems quite unconscious that 
a parallel American experience long ante- 
dated this one of France. 


At first, twenty years ago or so, women 
students in the French higher institutions 
of learning were looked upon as mere — 
curiosities or freaks. But soon they con- 
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quered their own place and won from the 
run of the young men students recogni- 
tion of an equal and easy companionship 
in the pursuit of education. It was 
quickly found that the girls could hold 
their own in classwork and in examina- 
tions. Indeed, the only complaint now 
appears to be that they carry off more 
than their share of the honors in both. 
This is charitably attributed by defeated 
masculine rivals to the alleged fact that 
the feminine mind is stronger than the 
male in retentive powers, and also in dis- 
playing its knowledge with readiness and 
neatness. This, too, is an old story with us. 


Treasurer's Report 


Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
for Suffrage Campaign, 


December 7, 1912, to March 15, 1922, 


and for Equal Rights Campaign, 
February 25, 1921, to April 30, 1926. 
Edith Ainge, Treasurer. 
Nettie A. Trail, C. P. A. 


FOR SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 
DECEMBER 7, 1912, TO MARCH 15, 1922. 


Total Receipts of National Headquarters ; 

for Suffrage Campaign ‘ $796,053.19 
Total Disbursements of National Head- 

quarters for Suffrage Campaign.............. 796,053.19 


FOR EQUAL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 
FEBRUARY 25, 1921, TO APRIL 30, 1926. 
Gift of Headquarters by Mrs. Belmont, 


purchase price .......... ; 
Other Contributions from Mrs. Belmont... 44,276.16 
General Contributions and Membership 
Receipts ....... 171,385.48 
Collections at Meetings.... 741,97 
Royalties on Newspaper Articles.............0 329.69 
Interest on Bank Account................ ; 254.33 
Rent of Rooms at Headquarters.... 19,621.48 
Sale of Literature and Stationery ; 1,108.25 
Sale of regalia, banners, costumes and 
' badges, photographs, pins, Amendment 
seals, etc., newspapers and copies of 
EQuAL RIGHTS ......... 459.60 
Sale of Tickets for Benefits and Meetings.. 1,049.55 
Sale of various articles at Headquarters.... 254.26 
Advertising in EQUAL RIGHTS...........ccccccesee 399.00 
Dividends on Endowment Fund Stock........ 146.25 
Meals Served at Headquarters.... me 633.37 
Miscellaneous .... 295.28 
Loans from Bank a 20,000.00 
Loans from Individuals «6.2 2, 588.55 
Deposits for Reservations on “Equal 
Rights Ship” . ‘ in 700.00 
Refunds .... 3,174.71 
Total Receipts of National Headquar- 
m Februar , to May 
uarters for Equa ghts Campaign, 
Pebrakey 25, 1921, to May 1, 1926........ 443,408.94 
Balance May 1, 1926.... $302.52 


‘FOR PUBLICATION OF EQUAL RIGHTS MAGA- 
ZINE, FEBRUARY, 1923, TO MAY 1, 1926. 


Total Receipts reported by Committee on 
Publication of EquaL RiGcuts, February, 

Total Disbursements reported by Commit- 
tee on Publication of EQuaL RIGHTS, 
February, 1923, to May 1, 1926 


Balance May 1, 1926 


FOR EQUAL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 
FEBRUARY 28, 1921, TO APRIL 30, 1926 (INC.) 

| Disbursements. 
Purchase of National Headquarters Prop- 


$23,769.54 


23,586.79 
$182.75 


erty (Donated by Mrs. Belmont) $156,343.55 
Improvements and Repairs to Nationa 

Headquarters ... 21,691.09 
Carpenter Work at National Headquar- 

a ‘ 1,340.50 
Recording Fees, Headquarters Property.... 26.2 
Taxes on Headquarters Property. 6,274.97 
Insurance on Headquarters Property.......... 3,355.27 
Personal Tax ..... 112.93 
Furnishings of National Headquarters...... 1,326.98 
Moving to Headquarters Spent 714.00 
Rent of Temporary Headquarters in Bond 

Building . 558.33 


$156,843.55 


~ 


Just now the French are much inter- 


ested to know what becomes of their 
learned young women. Some of them 
make careers for themselves, in addition 
to the two to which those of them who 
remained unmarried were once closely re- 
stricted — instructors in the schools or 
teachers of music. In France, as with us, 
there is much. discussion of the after life 
of highly educated girls, particularly as 
respects marriage and the bearing of chil- 
dren. The testimony seems to be that the 
facts are much the same in France as in 
this country. One aspect of the question 
often debated there is how a husband of 


Equal Rights 


little learning can put up with a sawante 
wife. Here is where the tact of French 
women is supposed to come in. They are 
careful not to outshine or humiliate their 
husbands. They keep up their intellectual 
pursuits, but do not flaunt them in the 
face at every occasion. After all, de- 
clares the Figaro writer, these unequal 
marriages do not give rise to so many of 
the little miseries of life as might have 
been expected. The husband and wife act 
on the saying of Balzac: “Hither they 
love each other and everything is 
smoothed over, or else they do not love, and 
then what does anything else signify?” 


Baltimore May LT, 1926 


Water Rent of Headquarters... 


95.75 
Dedication of Headquarters (Press work, | 
amplifiers, printing, invitations, etc.).... 4,954.20 
Reception after Dedication of Headquar- 
Hospitality— 
(Iintertaining foreign guests and legis- 
lative workers for Equal Rights 
Amendment at National Headquarters, | 
receptions, garden parties, teas, etc.). 2,362.23 
Headquarters’ Administration— 
(Wages, fuel, electric lights, gas, gen- 
eral supplies, housekeeper’s salary).... 29,043.30 
Executive Department— | 
(Headquarters Secretaries, telephone © 
and telegraph service, National Or- 
ganizers, printing, postage, traveling 
expenses) ... 33,045.42 
Finance Department— 
(Expenses of collecting funds, mimeo- : 
graphing, etc.) 946.32 
Treasury Department— 
(Salary of bookkeeper, blanks, cards, 
files, addressographing, etc.)...... .. 
Auditing Accounts ........ 1,005.00 


Membership Department— 
(Secretaries, postage supplies, etc.)....... += 6,041.86 
(Publication pamphlets, 
Organization Department— 
(Traveling and establishing branches in 


various States) .... 20,636.70 
Press Department— 
’ (Publicity work, cuts, mats, etc.)........... 11,017.88 
Legislative Department 42.80 
_ Lawyers’ Fees (in connection with draft- 
ing of Equal Rights Measures). 1,353.13 
Legal Research Department— 
(Investigation of the laws of the nation 
and the various States affecting 
women, Salaries of legal staff, 
stenographers, printing, mimeograph- 
ing) . 82,086.26 
Congressional Department (form letters 
to members concerning amendment, ! 
deputations to Congress, printing, etc.).. 4,387.03 
Political Department 581.80 
Field Research Department— 
(Investigations of industrial condition 
of women and results of special labor 
laws for women in the _ various 
EQuAL RIGHTS magazine (salaries of as- 
sistants, photos, etc.) : 2,211.98 
Cartoons for EquaL RigHTs magazine........ 960.00 
Library Department .... | 35.65 
Refunds— | 
Miscellaneous ....... 1,542.74 
Money to old organization 134.35 
To individuals 963.40 
To State Branches 1,828.50 
Repayment of Loans— 
Riggs National Bank 13,000.00 
To individuals ‘ 3,789.19 
Interest and Revenue Stamps. . 3,096.47 
Organization of Professional Councils........ 113.50 
Industrial Council ......... 7 33.35 
Equal Rights Play. | | 45.85 
Colorado Conference and Equal Rights 
Pageant in Garden of Gods sine Ge Oe 
Conference of 1922 at National Headquar- 
518.95 
_ Conference of 1923 at National Headquar- 
ters and Mass Meeting im Crypt of 
Election Campaign in Pennsylvania............ 7,836.82 
Mass Meeting, Belasco Theatre, and 
Deputation of Working Women to 
President 1,014.67 
Christmas Sale at Headquarters . 12.51 
Seneca Falls Conference and Equal Rights ? 
Pageant . 4,145.98 
Westport. Conference and Inez Milholland 
Receptions for Interparliamentary Union 
and other foreign guests im 248.12 
Garden Party, May, 1925, in honor of 
International Council of Women on 167.15 
Signs for meetings, deputations and pro- 
cessions . | 577.68 
Banners 2,165.78 


8,521.26 


Bands for meetings and proc:'ssions..... 497.85 
Traveling expenses of speakers and or- . 
ganizers 2,768.89 
Postage and cireular letters.... 
Printing and 5,669.99 
Photographs for press work and literature 1,160.76 
Stenographers and typists......... 2,316.50 
Clerks .. 596.50 
Advertising meetings ‘ ‘ 186.50 
Office supplies, stationery, card indexes, 
filing cabinets, etc.......... 2,533.00 
Addressographing and 196.54 
Typewriters (purchases and repairs)........ 513.36 
Rent of safe deposit box.... 20.00 
Express and freight on banners, litera- 
ture, etc.. ..... ‘ 511.93 
Purchase of copies of ‘Jailed for Freedom” 240.00 
Work at State Legislatures (traveling ex- 
nses of organizers, press work, print- 
Hearings before Congress (traveling ex- 
penses of speakers) : 70.00 
Equal Rights Ship to Convention of Iuter- 
national Suffrage Alliance (expenses of - 
passages to Paris and return, press 
work, postage, printing, etc.).... . 2,368.07 
Organization of dinner in honor of ap- 
- pointment of women as Civil Service 
Commissioner (complimentary tickets, 
press work, invitations, flowers, print- 
ing, postage) 745.31 
Miscellaneous ...... 868.39 
Total Disbursements of National 
Headquarters Ecual Rights 
Campaign, February 25, 1921, to . 
May 1, 1926 ; ; .--- 443,408.94 
Balance on hand May 1, 1926.... 302.52 
$443,711.46 


Summary. 
Total Receipts of National Headquarters of Woman’s 
Party from December 7, 1912, to May 1, 1926: 


For Suffrage Campaign . $796,053.19 
For Equal Rights Campaign 443,711.46 
For Publication of EquaL Ricuts 23,769.54 
Total Receipts from all sources by 
National Hcadquarters of Woman’s 
Party December 7, 1912, to May 1, 
1926 $1,263,534.19 


Total Disbursements from all sources by National 
Headquarters of Woman’s Party, December 7, 
1912, to May 1, 1926: 


For Suffrage Campaign . $796,058.19 
For Equal Rights Campaign................. wees 443,408.94 
For Publication of EquaL RicHts 23,586.79 
Total Disbursements from all sources 
by National Headquarters of Wom- 
an’s Party, December 7, 1912, to 
May 1, 1926........ -$1,263,048.92 


Balance on hand May 1, 1926 (including 


amount reported by EquaL Ricuts Publica- 
tion Committee)..... 


$485.27 


Assets of National Headquarters, May 1, 1926. 
Value of Headquarters (purchase price) $156,343.55 


Value of Furniture and Im rovements.... 23 

Value of Outstanding $6520.91 
Liabilities of National Head | 

Loans of Individuals 18,749.36 


The foregoing statement of Receipts an 
ments for the period from 7, 
1, 1926, hag been compiled from your records (with 
the exception of the amounts reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Publication of EQuaL RIGHTs) and has 
been certified therewith. The receipts deposited in 
the National Woman’s Party bank accounts were 
properly recorded. The cancelled checks have been 
ane from these accounts 
e been made upon th 
D the authority of the 
(Signed) Nerrip A. TRAIL, 


Certified. 
May 8, 1926. ed Public Accountant. 
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